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IN THIS ISSUE 


Contributors and Articles 


IN THIS ISSUE STATE GOVERNMENT presents the first two 
of a series of timely discussions on state problems by 
American Governors. Articles of this series will pre- 
sent the full text of a number of addresses delivered at 
the 1940 Governors’ Conference. 


GOvERNOR WILLIAM H. VANbeRBILT Of Rhode Island, 
newly elected Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Governors’ Conference, points out in “Effective 
Democracy: America’s First Line of Defense” (page 
123) the necessity for national unity, in the present 
emergency, based on the highest standards of public 
service. Dictators, he says, have had success where they 
have found a people disheartened and disillusioned by 
the conduct of the existing government. Governor Van- 
derbilt observes a certain lack of respect for public 
officials in this country—a result, he believes, of the 
spoils system and the consequent “job scrambling spec- 
tacle” to which the public has been treated. He finds the 
solution in an “honestly administered merit system of 
civil service,” whereby competent men and women 
would be induced to consider the public service as a life 
career. Governor Vanderbilt served in the United 
States Navy during World War I. 


GoverNor Hersert R. O’Conor of Maryland in “Relief 
Administration and the States” (page 125) attempts to 
answer the question: Is the present relief program— 
Federal, state and local—adequate and effective ? 

In order to understand the “‘new principles of govern- 
ment” which have become established in our political 
life since the advent of the depression, Governor 
O’Conor traces the origin and growth of the relief pro- 
gram in this country from a hastily organized emer- 
gency system of “dole” in 1932, to the highly complex 
and specialized public welfare structure of today. He 
believes “that the causes of human distress are not local 
‘a united national 


but national” and as such call for 
approach.” He contends, however, that the administra- 
tion of relief has been, and must be, chiefly the function 
of local units of government. 

The gravest fault in our present program of social 
welfare, as Governor O’Conor sees it, is the practice of 
favoring certain categories of needy persons at the ex- 
pense of others. Also, he contends that general relief 
is inadequately financed because, contrary to popular 
belief, a large majority of general reliefers are actually 
unemployable. The Governor also points out that pres- 
ent methods of raising funds for the share of localities 
in the relief burden are impractical, since, in order to 


raise the necessary funds, the poorer districts are often 
most heavily taxed. Other unsolved welfare problems 


include the plight of migrant workers and the question 
of steadily and evenly balanced work programs of WPA, 


GerorGe C, S. Benson has had wide experience working 
with Federal, state and local governments. He reports 
some of his observations in “States Rights and Home 
Rule” (see page 127). In this article he points out that 
the Federal Government has not invaded those fields of 
governmental responsibility in which the states function 
adequately. He sees the adoption of policies and or- 
ganizational devices which will increase the effective- 
ness and efficiency of government at the intermediate 
level in our federal system, as the necessary first step 
in regaining the prestige and powers lost by the indiffer- 
ence and inactivity of the states. He recalls that there 
are still some federal agencies which promote activities 
within states without any attempt to coordinate them 
with the program of the state planning agency. 

Mr. Benson was the able editor of this journal from 
1934 to 1936; since that time he has been active in many 
fields of governmental investigation and administration, 
At present he is a member of the Michigan State 
Planning Commission and of the Civil Service Board 
of the Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sien. He is also Chairman of the Committee on Research 
Materials of the Social Science Research Council. 


On the Cover 


THis picture is a summary view of a number of photo- 
graphs taken during the thirty-second annual meeting 
of the Governors’ Conference (see page 128). These 
photographs and those reproduced on pages 128 and 129 
were snapped by newsphotographer Barney Thomas of 
the Duluth News Tribune and Bruce Sifford of the Min- 
nesota State Tourist Bureau. 

Governor William H.. Vanderbilt of Rhode Island, 
newly elected Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Governors’ Conference and Governor Harold E. 
Stassen of Minnesota, host to the Conference, appear 
side by side in the center of the cover picture. Other 
personalities appearing on the cover include (clock- 
wise from top left corner): Governor Lloyd C. Stark 
of Missouri, President of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, Governor Stassen, and Governor Charles A. 
Sprague of Oregon; Governor Robert L. Cochran of 
Nebraska, Governor and Mrs. Stassen; Chief Kayboy- 
sewoun of the Chippewas, and Governor Leverett Sal- 
tonstall of Massachusetts; Governor John W. Bricker 
of Ohio; Governors at the conference table; Governor 
Sprague, Governor and Mrs. Frank M. Dixon of Ala- 
bama, Adjutant-General E. A. Walsh of Minnesota; 
and Governor and Mrs. Harlan J. Bushfield of South 
Dakota: 
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STATEMENT ON 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


SINCE THERE EXISTS IN THE WORLD TODAY A CRISIS BROUGHT 
ON BY RUTHLESS AND UNPROVOKED AGGRESSION WHICH 
RESPECTS NEITHER THE TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY, THE SOV- 
EREIGN RIGHTS, NOR THE PEACEFUL INTENTIONS OF NEU- 
TRAL STATES, AND SEEMS TO THREATEN THE VERY EXIST- 
ENCE OF DEMOCRACY ITSELF, AND 


SINCE IT HAS BEEN CLEARLY AND UNMISTAKABLY DEMON- 
STRATED TIME AFTER TIME WITHIN RECENT WEEKS THAT 
SUCH AGGRESSION UNDERSTANDS AND RESPECTS ONLY 
FORCE, AND THAT NATIONS UNPREPARED AND CONSEQUENT- 
LY UNABLE TO DEFEND THEMSELVES ARE SPEEDILY AND 
WITHOUT WARNING OVER-RUN, SUBJUGATED AND DESTROY- 
ED, AND 


SINCE THE GOVERNORS ASSEMBLED IN THIS CONFERENCE 
ARE NOT ONLY THE CIVIL ADMINISTRATORS OF THE SEVERAL 
STATES, BUT ARE COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF OF THE NATIONAL 
GUARDS, AND HAVE A GRAVE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE EF- 
FECTIVENESS OF THIS AND OTHER IMPORTANT UNITS OF 
OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


IT IS THEREFORE THE CONSENSUS OF OPINION OF THIS CON- 
FERENCE, IN VIEW OF THE SITUATION CONFRONTING OUR 
COMMON COUNTRY, THAT ALL NECESSARY STEPS SHOULD 
BE TAKEN IMMEDIATELY TO PROVIDE ADEQUATELY AND 
EFFECTIVELY FOR THE DEFENSE OF THESE UNITED STATES, 
AND EACH STATE PLEDGES HER RESOURCES: AGRICULTURAL, 
INDUSTRIAL AND MILITARY, TO THAT END. 


THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE, 1940 
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America’s First Line of Defense 


Honest, Competent and Efficient Administration 
Is Vital to Our Democratic Form of Government 


By H. VANDERBILT 


Governor, State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 


nN A recent novel which depicted the life and 
I growth of a middle western town, two pub- 
lic institution doctors, one of whom was being 
unjustly criticized in the public press, hold the 
following conversation. The first doctor says, 
“It gives me a strange feeling to think that any- 
one is after me.”’ The second replies, “Yes, that’s 
natural, but you will get used to it the longer you 
remain in the service of the state. They honor 
you with a state appointment; they always talk 
of these soft state jobs with good state money; 
the work is harder than private work and the pay 
is far less. Then they sit back and watch for the 
first chance to get something on you.” That brief 
and imaginary conversation will have a familiar 
sound to those in public service all over the coun- 
try. It illustrates the attitude of far too many 
citizens toward their public servants. It demon- 
strates the scornful attitude which many persons 
display toward the man or woman in public office. 
This results in a condition under which well 
equipped people are reluctant to enter the public 
service, because they do not want to run the gaunt- 
let of derision, and in many cases suspicion, which 
seem to attach in the minds of the general public 
to anyone holding a state job. Men and women 
having particular qualifications who are sometimes 
persuaded to leave private endeavor and give their 
talents to the state too often regard themselves 
as birds of passage who plan to return to their 
own field as soon as their immediate mission is 
accomplished. 

I am sorry to say that the public attitude in 
this matter, if not completely justified by the 
facts, is at least understandable. Therein lies a 
grave and vital problem that cries for solution, 
and may well do irreparable harm to our form of 
government if it is not faced squarely and dealt 
with. 

In this world of war, public attention is directed, 
and rightly so, to the military and naval arms of 
the public service. Being of a spectacular nature, 


defense measures loom large in the public eye. 
However, the home front calls for as much atten- 
tion, for it is there that the long-range develop- 
ment and growth of our American system is 
accomplished, and it is there that we build for the 
days of peace, when men have regained their 
senses, when men of ill-will, who believe only in 
the philosophy of force have been crushed and 
harmony between nations has been restored. 

Let us examine this totalitarian movement that 
has produced a horrible total war and destruction 
on a scale never known to the world before. To- 
talitarian governments, be they Communist, Fas- 
cist or Nazi, have been brought about by different 
causes and circumstances in each nation. The last 
World War, its treaties and its mistakes were 
large contributing factors. There has, however, 
I believe, been one cause which has been common 
to all totalitarian forms of government. Broadly 
stated, this may be called lack of confidence in the 
previously existing government. 


PusBLic MoraLE UNDERMINED 


The stupidity of the victors in the last war; 
post-war depressions and inefficiency and corrup- 
tion of local governments combined in the vari- 
ous nations in different ways to discredit the then 
existing governments. The people became dis- 
couraged and disheartened; they felt helpless and 
hopeless ; and when, as apparently always happens 
in such cases, one man emerged and said, “Give 
me the power, and I will return to you your self 
respect as a nation; your chance to earn a living; 
your place in the sun of national and world affairs ; 
I will do your planning and your thinking for 
you,” the people had been brought to such a low 
ebb that they gladly gave up their responsibility, 
abandoned their independent thinking and were 
satisfied to do as they were told. From establish- 
ing totalitarianism at home the dictator nations 
have so far wiped out representative governments 
in seven formerly independent nations in Europe. 
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Where this destruction by force of arms will end, 
no one can say. But whether the dictator nations 
come out at the end as victors or vanquished, the 
totalitarian idea will still have its disciples, willing 
and anxious to spread its doctrine abroad over 
the world. As William S. Culbertson, former 
Ambassador to Chile, has said, ‘““The ocean is no 
barrier to ideas; tariff laws and immigration laws 
do not exclude methods.”’ 


BILLIONS FOR DEFENSE 


The national government of the United States, 
through the President, has announced its program 
of defense, entailing the expenditure of billions 
of dollars in regular and extraordinary appropria- 
tions for enlargement of the army, navy and air 
forces. 

No American will oppose the principles of this 
program or count the cost too high, though he 
may argue about the methods of putting it into 
effect. Vital as this rearmament program is, it 
will be worse than useless unless there stands be- 
hind it a united citizenry determined that no in- 
roads will ever be made to destroy the American 
way of life and the American method of repre- 
sentative government. 

There can be no united citizenry unless that 
citizenry has respect for its government, unless 
Americans believe that their government is hon- 
est, efficient and trustworthy. They must believe 
that it truly represents them, that it spends their 
money wisely to achieve the best results and that 
it has worthy and efficient people to do the day 
to day work of giving service in manifold ways. 

This question of the attitude of the general 
public toward its government was brought home 
to me very forcibly just the other day. I received 
from the State Director of Civil Service in my 
state a memorandum starting with the following 
sentence: “One of my principal concerns at the 
present time has to do with the relatively low 
prestige of public service employment in Rhode 
Island.” He went on, “It is the exception to find 
good people seeking public office rather than the 
rule,” and again further on, “It is disturbing to 
me to find a group of young men on the threshold 
of their careers who were thinking not at all of 
the possibilities of state public service employ- 
ment.” These statements simply reflect the fact 
that the young men and women graduating from 
our high schools and colleges very rarely think of 
the public service as offering them a life career. 

Is that the proper feeling for representative gov- 


ernment to engender in the hearts of its citizens? 


Is that the public attitude we want to match 
against the fanatic devotion apparently engendered | 
by totalitarian systems? Why does this condition 
exist here, when it is a fact that in some other 
nations those who stand highest in the great uni- 
versities almost invariably go into some branch 
of their government service? 

Government is as much a business as banking 
or manufacturing. Particularly during the past 
few years it has become highly complex, and if 
it is to be operated efficiently, it requires ability, 
brains, training, initiative, intelligence and all the 
things which any business requires. 

If there is a substantial group of citizens which 
holds the public office holder in scorn and con- 
tempt, it is nobody’s fault but our own. When I] 
say “we,” I mean the elected officers of Ameri- 
can government, and those who have been our 
political forebears. 


RESULT OF SPOILS SYSTEM 


The greatest factor which has brought public 
office into such low repute is and has been the 
spoils system. The great majority of citizens who 
are not interested in seeking government jobs 
have been and are disgusted by the job scrambling 
spectacle to which they have been treated. The 
other thing which disgusts the citizen and lowers 
his respect for his government is an outgrowth of 
the first—corruption, waste, extravagance and in- 
efficiency. At a dinner I attended recently, I had 
the pleasure of sitting next to a priest from a large 
parish in a neighboring state. His parish con- 
sisted entirely of people of one foreign extraction. 
‘They are intelligent people and have shown them- 
selves to be good citizens. They are self-reliant 
and are proud of the fact that few of their race 
are on relief. They are interested in our history 
and enthusiastic about our form of government. 
They believe in our principles and are willing to 
take their share of responsibility as citizens. This 
priest told me that they study our history carefully | 
in school; they come out imbued with the ideals 
for which we as a nation stand, and then he said, 
“They run up against the well-known fact that 
in my city if you have $1,200 you can become a 
school teacher—if you haven’t, you can’t.” 

How, I ask you, can we expect young people, 
or for that matter any citizen, to respect the gov- 
ernment of that city? I realize that the glaring 
example I have cited is the exception, not the rule. 


(Continued on page 139) 
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Relief Administration and the States 


Modern Government is Responsible for an Adequate, 
Well-Managed Public Welfare System 


By Hersert R. O’Conor 


Governor, State of Maryland 


HE American people, during the past decade, 

have been brought face to face with a rela- 
tively new problem. This problem not only has 
been of absorbing interest to executives and ad- 
ministrators of public affairs but the people gen- 
erally have become conscious of its significance 
and implications. It has crowded many other ques- 
tions off the domestic stage. I refer, of course, to 
the all-important question of relief. 

Because the taxpaying public has been assessed 
for vast sums in recent years for relief and assis- 
tance programs, and because sufficient time has 
elapsed for public officials to have passed the ex- 
perimental stage in dealing with the problem, it 
is timely to ask: “Is the present relief program— 
Federal, State and local—adequate and effective ?””’ 
Such is the question which I am asked to attempt 
to answer in this discussion. 

No one can help but regard the subject under 
discussion as one of major importance. We have 
witnessed during the past seven years an extension 
of government activity in this area and an increase 
in expenditures such as was unthought of in the 
late 1920’s. The growth has been so rapid, the 
enactment of legislation has been so fast, as to 
make it almost impossible to keep abreast of na- 
tionwide developments. That the present holds 
many problems and questions for the future can- 
not be gainsaid. Therefore, it becomes our respon- 
sibility to bring to bear upon this function of 
government the best critical analysis and planning 
of which we are capable. 

There was a time within the present memory 
of all of us when expenditures for relief to per- 
sons in need were but a small percentage of the 
total cost of government. Figures are lacking for 
the years prior to 1933, but we know that in the 
years before the depression public relief was 
largely a matter of local responsibility and few, 
if any, State budgets made any provision for this 
purpose. Federal appropriations were, of course, 
completely absent from the picture. 


Today, the combined Federal, State and local 
governments spend for public assistance and earn- 
ings of persons employed under Federal works 
programs, around $274,000,000 per month (Feb- 
ruary 1940). And this assistance is extended to 
an estimated six and a half million households, 
comprising a number estimated to be 18,700,000 
persons. 

Estimates of unemployment during the 1920’s 
show that even during that period of relative eco- 
nomic prosperity there was already a sizeable body 
of unemployed persons. It was not, however, 
until the downswing of 1930 and 1931 that the 
problem became so severe as to call for united 
national action. A few States led the way in pro- 
viding funds for unemployment relief until finally, 
in July 1932, the Congress enacted the first emerg- 
ency relief act, authorizing the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to lend Federal money to the 
States for the relief of unemployment. Events 
thereafter followed in quick succession; the bank 
failures of 1933, the creation of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, the overnight 
springing up of State emergency relief agencies to 
receive and expend tax money for the relief of 
distress. 

Looking back over this period we cannot but 
become aware of the new principles of government 
which thereby became firmly established in our 
political life. In the first place, we witnessed the 
legislative creation of a new form of Federal 
grant-in-aid. Not that Federal grants-in-aid were 
new in themselves. We were familiar with them 
through long experience in the fields of highway 
building, agricultural extension, forestry, and so 
on. But the principle of Federal grants-in-aid had 
never been extended to the granting of relief. 
Secondly, we witnessed the introduction of size- 
able amounts into State budgets for the same pur- 
pose. The resources of the cities and counties 
would have been totally inadequate to meet the 
problem as it then confronted us. 
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Inherent in this broadening of the financial base 
was a widespread acceptance of the belief that the 
causes of human distress were not local but na- 
tional, and as such called for an united national 
approach. I do not believe that during this period 
we lost our fundamental adherence to state ad- 
ministration, and I believe that later events bear 
this out—that is to say, today, in our administra- 
tion of public assistance, we have throughout this 
country a system which can best be described as 
one of state administration (or local administra- 
tion—State supervised). Added to this basic sys- 
tem has been Federal activity limited to financial 
participation, plus the setting of minimum stand- 
ards of administration and the introduction of a 
positive Federal leadership which is different from 
specific Federal control. 


BACKGROUND OF RELIEF 

I do not wish to spend a disproportionate 
amount of time upon the past, but it appears to 
me to be important to review the background out 
of which our present administration grows. You 
will recall that after the few months of the C.W.A. 
program in the winter of 1933 and 1934, the 
country returned to a program of work relief and 
direct relief which continued until 1935, when the 
President announced his plan for, and Congress 
enacted, two major pieces of Federal legislation: 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, 
creating the Works Progress Administration and 
the Social Security Act. By the end of 1935, 
therefore, we had established, by Congressional 
enactment, a four-sided foundation for our pro- 
gram of security and relief, namely: 

1. A program of social insurance 

unemployment and old age. 
A program of public assistance for the 
aged, the blind and dependent children. 

3. A program of progressive public services 
in the fields of public health, maternal and 
child welfare, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. 

4. A program of work for a portion of the 
needy unemployed which program in- 
cluded the National Youth Administration 
and C. C. C. 

Provision for those in the general relief population 
was left out of this coverage. States rapidly fol- 
lowed with legislation enabling them to take ad- 
vantage of the Federal offer of participation, until 
today all 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska and Hawaii are now granting old age 


against 


assistance, 42 jurisdictions grant aid to dependent 
children, and 43, public assistance to the needy 
blind. The history of this period can be read in 
the many changes in the names of already existing 
state welfare departments, in the erection of new 
departments, in the items which began to appear 
in state budgets for the first time. 

So much for the events leading up to the present 
day administration of relief and public assistance. 
I have organized the content of what I have to say 
around two major topics: First, an evaluation of 
administration as well as Federal-State and State- 
local, relationships; and secondly, a discussion of 
what I regard to be unmet needs and directions 
for the future. 

In examining the Federal legislation under 
which we operate, the first primary observation 
that can be made is that there are two distinct types 
of administration provided. One is that of direct 
Federal administration—the W.P.A., the N.Y.A,, 
the C.C.C., Old Age Insurance, Farm Security, are 
of this nature. While the W.P.A. calls for some 
local sponsorship and financial contribution, it is 
nonetheless a Federally administered program. 
The other is a system of Federal-State coopera- 
tive programs, namely, unemployment compensa- 
tion, old age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and mothers’ and children’s health service. 


COMPLETE LOCAL CONTROL 


There is a third type of program which has 
almost disappeared, but which is still mentioned 
here as a possibility. I refer to the occasional 
advocacy of complete local administration, without 
either State or lederal supervision: Doubtless the 
greater number who have adhered to this view- 
point will not go so far as to recommend a com- 
plete return of administration of relief and public 
assistance to local government, but there are those 
who would welcome it in the area of general 
relief. In considering any such proposal, however, 
it is well to look at our experience of the past few 
years, and also our experience in public heaith and 
public education. If we begin with the assumption 
that state financial participation is essential, then 
we must reason to the conclusion that each needy 
person in the state, no matter where he lives, is 
entitled to a minimum availability of funds and a 
minimum standard of administration. 

It is not necessarily true that by this type of 
state leadership we sacrifice our belief in local 
government and local self-determination. I do 

(Continued on page 134) 
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States’ Rights and Home Rule 


The Future of Our Entire System of Decentralized Government 
1s Dependent Upon Improved State Government 


By GeorceE C. S. BENSon 


Member, Michigan State Planning Commission 


MERICANS have long prided themselves upon 
A their federal system and their local self 
government. They justly grow enthusiastic over 
a division of governmental powers between three 
major “‘levels’—federal, state and local. They 
point out that this system of decentralization 
forms a bulwark against usurpation of govern- 
mental powers by would-be dictators, provides 
insulation, in the terms of Lord Bryce, against 
“social discord, economic . . . disorders or fool- 
ish legislation,” enables a useful separation of 
political issues between levels of government, 
fosters a sensible division of otherwise un- 
wieldly administrative machinery, furnishes lab- 
oratories for political experimentation, offers op- 
portunities for education of the citizenry in self 
government, and enables adaptation of govern- 
mental policies to local needs. 

So important are these advantages of decentral- 
ization that the observer may well wonder if it 
would be possible to maintain democratic gov- 
ernment over the best part of a continent without 
a system of decentralization. 

At the same time, certain creakings and groan- 
ings in our decentralized system have become 
all too apparent. First, competition between units 
of government to attract business by offers of 
lower taxes and lower standards of social legis- 
lation, or even lower standards of general law 
enforcement, has raised great problems. The 
scholarly study made last year by the Massachu- 
setts Commission on Interstate Cooperation illus- 
trates some of those problems. Second, the abil- 
ity of larger units of government to collect big- 
ger and more varied taxes leaves local units in 
the fiscal lurch. Trade barriers between states 
and local units add a third problem. Weaknesses 
of law enforcement because of the ability of 
criminals to cross local and state boundary limits 
and the division of police forces on a state and 


local basis adds a fourth group of difficulties. 


Thoughtful Americans realize that these creak- 


ings of the governmental machine cannot go for- 
ever unlubricated. Indeed, the shifts in govern- 
mental functions noticeable in the last decade may 
be interpreted as efforts to apply the oil can. States 
have in some instances taken over from local units 
the responsibility for highways and education, 
chiefly on fiscal grounds. State police and G-men 
are becoming important largely because of the 
limitations imposed on law enforcement by too 
great local decentralization. Federal labor legis- 
lation is an effort to strike at the first group of 
problems arising from the ill effect of competition 
on standards of social legisla.con. Both federal 
and state governments are developing grants-in- 
aid to try to solve the financial problems of de- 
centralization. 

At the same time that they recognize the needs 
out of which these changes in governmental 
functionings have developed, thoughtful Ameri- 
cans must wonder if all the changes need be in 
the direction of increased power for larger units, 
especially for the federal government. They find 
themselves forced into a situation which they 
do not like. Are the difficulties raised by modern, 
large-scale, fluid social and economic forces such 
that the traditional American system of decen- 
tralization of power to state and local units can- 
not survive? 

The thesis of this article is that the focal point 
in our whole decentralized system is state gov- 
ernment. Only if the states can improve their 
legislative and administrative machinery can the 
tradition of decentralization survive the troubled 
years which lie ahead of the United States. 

Examination of the possibilities of continued 
political decentralization from the viewpoint of 
each of our levels of government yields the con- 
clusions that state government must be streamlined 
if effective political decentralization is to con- 
tinue. State governments will not be abolished if 
they continue as they are, but continuation of 

(Continued on page 131) 
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Governors Meet in Minnesota 


Importance of Making Democracy Work Stressed in Discussions 
of National Defense; Governors Pledge Defense Support 


HE thirty-second annual meeting of the Gov- 
ais Conference convened in Duluth last 
month in an atmosphere tense with news of 
spreading war. Among the first acts of the Con- 
ference was the prepa- 
ration of a statement 
reflecting the unani- 
mous view of the 
twenty assembled 
Governors with re- 
spect to national de- 
fense (See “State- 
ment on National De- 
fense” opposite page 


123). Henry H. Boop of Utah 


After this action, 
the Governors followed the program they had 
planned, but their discussions of ways and means 
to improve administration, to eliminate interstate 
trade barriers, to promote interstate and Federal- 
state cooperation, and to develop better relief 
methods, were given a new urgency by the rapidly 
unfolding world situation. There was no rush, no 
panic, no hysteria; business was conducted as 
usual. 

Nineteen states, from Oregon to Connecticut, 
and from Vermont to Alabama, were represented 


New Executive Committee of the 
Governors’ Conference 


WriuiaM H. VANDERBILT of Rhode Island, Chairman 
HERBERT R. O’Conor of Maryland 
E. Strassen of Minnesota 


Burnet R. MAYBANK of South Carolina 


by their Governors. Governor William D. Leahy 
of Puerto Rico also attended, and three state 
executives sent personal representatives. 

In addition to business sessions, a program of 
entertainment, planned 
by the host, Governor 
Harold  Stassen, 
filled the time of the 
Governors and _ their 
parties. This enter- 
tainment included an 
extensive tour through 
the northern part of 
Minnesota in the re- 
gion of the world’s 
greatest iron ore de- 
posits. Here the Governors inspected iron mines, 
a vital link in the national defense program, and 
were entertained in the cities of Ely and Hibbing. 
In Duluth many special entertainment features 
were provided for the Conference. A special pro- 


(Above) Governor Lloyd C. 
Stark of Missourt, Retiring 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Governors’ 
Conference, Lunches with Gov- 
ernor Robert L. Cochran of 
Nebraska, also an Ex-Chatr- 
man. 


(Left) Governor and Mrs. 
Harold E. Stassen Welcome 
Governor and Mrs. Frank M. 
Dixon of Alabama, to the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. 
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The 1940 Governors’ Conference Gets Set for a Business Session in Duluth 


gram of social activities was arranged by Mrs. 
Stassen for the wives of the Governors. 

The’ business sessions of the Conference gave 
serious attention to state problems. Governor 
John W. Bricker of Ohio discussed the “Or- 
ganization and Operation of Public Services.” 
Governor Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts 
outlined the history and accomplishments of the 
Massachusetts Conciliation and Arbitration 
Board, the oldest agency of its kind in the coun- 
try. Governors Charles A. 
Sprague of Oregon, Herbert 
R. O’Conor of Maryland (see 
page 125) and Eurith D. Riv- 
ers of Georgia discussed vari- 
ous aspects of a question 
posed by the Conference 
agenda: What Shall We Do 
About Relief ? 

At subsequent business ses- 
sions, Governors George D. 
Aiken of Vermont and M. 
Clifford Townsend of Indiana 
analyzed State Development 
through Land Utilization, and 
Governor Raymond E. Bald- 
win of Connecticut discussed 
The State and Its Cities. Gov- 
ernor Robert L. Cochran of 
Nebraska addressed the final 
business meeting on the elimi- 
nation of interstate trade bar- 
riers by cooperative action 
among the states: 


Other addresses heard by the Conference, in- 
clude those of Governor Stassen and Governors 
Henry H. Blood of Utah, Lloyd C. Stark of Mis- 
souri, William H. Vanderbilt of Rhode Island 
(see page 123), Homer A. Holt of West Virginia, 
Prentice Cooper of Tennessee, and Harlan J. 
Bushfield of South Dakota. 

Presiding officers for the meetings were Gov- 
ernors Lloyd E. Stark, George A. Wilson, Wil- 
liam D. Leahy and John Moses. 


j 


Governor and Mrs. M. Clifford Townsend of Indiana and Friends Inspect Fish 
Caught on a Governors’ Conference Outing 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS NOTES 


Tax Bill 


As A RESULT of the expansion of the defense program, 
it has been decided by the Administration and by the 
leaders in Congress that immediate steps should be 
taken to bring in more tax revenue. In general, the 
new bill, as drafted to meet this situation, would au- 
thorize the issuance of three billion dollars of National 
Defense Securities above the present debt limit and 
raise taxes sufficiently to pay for the increase in five 
years. The measure provides for the addition of 10 per 
cent to income tax payments and for tax increases 
ranging from 10 to as high as 50 per cent on such 
commodities as gasoline, cigarettes, automobiles, and 
liquor. Specifically, there would be a 50 per cent jump 
in the federal gasoline tax; a 16 per cent increase in 
cigarette taxes; and a 33 per cent increase in federal 
liquor imposts. 

Smaller boosts would be applied to such classifica- 
tions as electrical energy, automobiles and trucks, and 
tires. All indications point to an early acceptance of a 
tax bill. Curiously enough, the only serious objection 
being raised in Congress concerns the smallness of the 
increases, rather than the desirability of adopting new 
taxes of any kind at this time. Some proposals have 
already been made for new legislation increasing the 
amount of the yield by reducing income tax exemptions 
and perhaps by placing federal taxes on new items. 


Defense Program 


WITH prRosLeMs of national defense dominating the 
Washington scene, it is becoming obvious that adjust- 
ments will be made in many federal programs and ac- 
tivities of interest to state governments. For the time 
being, it would seem that the indirect effects of this 
undertaking will overshadow those of a more direct 
nature which would involve official state participation 
in the program. The Advisory Commission on Na- 
tional Defense which the President has organized is 
expected to devote its immediate consideration to prob- 
lems involving the procurement of materials and in- 
dustrial production. Except for the possible factor of 
trade barriers it is not anticipated that there will be 
any important state aspect as far as this initial phase 
is concerned. 

Should state trade barriers threaten to slow up the 
functioning of vital industries, however, immediate 
steps will be taken to eliminate such interference. This 
has been stated by federal agencies which have been 
endeavoring to bring about a reduction in trade con- 
flicts between the states. The Advisory Commission 
itself has had no occasion as yet to ask for assistance 
in dealing with these restrictive state laws. 
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The general tendency is for Congress, as well-as the 
federal administrative agencies to emphasize the na- 
tional defense angle in connection with regular activi- 
ties. In the legislative establishment particularly, meas- 
ures that do not relate to the program are being pushed 
aside unless they are essential to the regular operation 
of the government. There is even a move to apply a 
horizontal reduction to all appropriations other than 
those that would further national defense. Thus a flat 
25 per cent reduction has already been applied by 
the House to all items in the regular federal aid high- 
way bill. This reduction will materially affect an im- 
portant function of all state governments. 

On the other hand, a move is afoot to amend the new 
measure expanding the program of the United States 
Housing Authority so as to permit direct federal con- 
struction in communities with important war industries 
where a shortage of dwelling space may exist. In other 
respects, the cause of preparedness will have an impact 
on the states. The President has asked Congress to 
grant the necessary authority so that the National 
Guard can be called into active service if such action 
becomes necessary to safeguard national defense. 


Relief Program 


IN APPROVING the new relief bill, the House made few 
changes in the Committee draft beyond voting to elimi- 
nate the $50,000 cost limit on WPA projects of a 
construction nature. Rejected were proposals for turn- 
ing relief back to the states with a federal program of 
grants, as well as those favoring the earmarking of 
funds for a new public works program. 

The action of the House in removing the cost limita- 
tion on construction projects sponsored by state or local 
governments was prompted by a communication from 
the President expressing the view that this restriction 
would have a disastrous effect on the program and 
would prevent the employment of many needy persons. 
The President also pointed out that experience has 
shown that the proportion of relief labor employed on 
large projects is in many cases greater than on small 
ones, and that the limitation would have a harmful 
effect on the attempt now being made to utilize the 
WPA program to expedite plans and construction for 
national defense. 

Favorable action has already been taken by the Senate 
Committee on Amendments, tying the relief program 
closer to the defense program. One such amendment 
provides for the “non-combatant” military training of 
the 300,000 CCC enrollees. Another one would waive 
the 25 per cent contribution required from sponsors on 
a state-wide basis if the project involves military work 
such as an armory or airport. 
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States’ Rights and Home Rule 
(Continued from page 127) 


present weaknesses will inevitably create central- 
ization. 

Illustrations of this thesis begin at the bottom 
levels of our government. The last decade has been 
in many ways a bad time for local self govern- 
ment. Municipal home rule has made no progress 
into new states, court interpretations have re- 
stricted it sharply in some of the fourteen states in 
which home rule exists for some cities. County 
home rule has been authorized in a few states but 
little use has been made of it. Municipal budgets 
have been supplemented by federal public works 
and work relief grants, but these grants are uncer- 
tain and in the meantime arbitrary statutory and 
constitutional restrictions on municipal sources 
of revenue have been multiplying. Increasing 
trends towards decentralization of urban popula- 
tions have found most of our local units abso- 
lutely unable to do any effective area planning. 
Lack of such planning has meant lower living 
standards for much of our population. To offset 
these lower standards, the federal government is 
taking action with little concern for local govern- 
mental policies. 

The dark side of the picture of local self-gov- 
ernment is offset only in part by increasing pro- 
fessionalization of our municipal services, de- 
velopment of new techniques of municipal ad- 
ministration, a few examples of useful state ad- 
ministrative supervision and other more promising 
signs. It is also true that no one expects local 
self-government to be entirely abolished in this 
country. But, if present trends continue, it will 
become increasingly less important on policy mat- 
ters, and some of the major advantages of our 
decentralized system will be lost. 


INADEQUATE LEADERSHIP BY STATES 


The root of most of the difficulties seems to lie 
with the inadequate leadership given to local gov- 
ernment by the states. Even in home rule states, 
the state is the ultimate arbiter of most matters 
of local governmental areas or local governmental 
function. Instead of working hard to devise local 
governmental areas which are suitable to the 
auto age, and to give local governments financial 
power to plan constructive programs, state legis- 
latures have instead too often been cramping local 
government by restrictions on amount and type of 
tax levies, by laws compelling cumbersome, in- 


flexible forms of local government by inequitable 
grants-in-aid systems, and by setting up restrictive 
methods of altering the areas of local govern- 
mental units. 

In all fairness, it should be said that the groups 
in state legislatures who pass these acts are not 
doing it in a spirit of animosity to local self gov- 
ernment. Often, they are the most vehement ad- 
vocates of what they call “home rule.” * They are 
merely too short-sighted to realize that in these 
times of rapid change, local government must be 
flexible in area and financially manageable in ad- 
ministrative form or it will lose out to state and 
even more to federal control. To paraphrase a fa- 
mous statement these legislators should be for- 
given ‘“‘for they know not what they do.” 


STATES EXERT POWERS FEEBLY 


Turning to the state governments, themselves, 
it is again discouraging to observe that the states 
are losing power not so much because of a grasp- 
ing federal octopus as because of their inability to 
exert powers effectively. For example, let us look 
at the situation created by federal grants-in-aid to 
the states. In a federal system it is almost inevit- 
able that the central government should have 
larger fiscal resources and, hence, inaugurate a 
program of grants to the states. It is desirable 
that such programs should maintain as much 


- freedom of state action as possible if the ad- 


vantages of the American system of political de- 
centralization are to be maintained. The writer 
has frequently angered his friends in and about 
the federal government by criticisms of too exten- 
sive federal control of grants-in-aid. Nevertheless, 
he is forced to admit that when states take federal 
money intended for needy aged and spend it on 
political supporters or take federal money intended 
to establish employment services of wide social 
utility and spend it on political machines, the fed- 
eral government is justified in passing strict rules 
about conduct of state administration. Full ad- 
vantage of the experimental and other possibilities 
in state administration can be secured only as the 
states improve their administration. 

Another reason why the states have lagged be- 
hind the federal government in the past decade is 
that they have not been sufficiently alert to new 
governmental needs. Almost none of the new 
functions of the federal government under the 
New Deal are functions which have been taken 
from the states. Rather they are functions which 
the states had neglected. Whether or not he be- 
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lieves in government adoption of new functions, 
the states-righter who ignores new social prob- 
lems requiring governmental action is .thereby 
weakening the position of the states in the Union. 
The forces behind new governmental activity are 
not easily dammed and those governments which 
recognize that fact and stay on the crest of the 
wave will go farther ahead. 


ConGREss RESPECTS STATES’ RIGHTS 


The picture has the same color when viewed 
from Washington. Senators and Representatives 
are usually men who have served in state legisla- 
tures or administrative positions, as this magazine 
has often pointed out. Congressmen with that 
experience will not vote for federal assumption 
of functions which the states have shown them- 
selves willing and able to handle. ‘The so- 
called “anti-Shreveport”’ clauses in federal regu- 
latory acts, the provisions for cooperation with 
state agencies on railroad, motor vehicle, power 
and communications regulation statutes are proof 
that Congress does not want to supersede the 
states. Some federal administrators have been un- 
necessarily unfriendly to state governments and 
the writer will gladly join with his fellow state 
officials in condemnation of such over-centraliza- 
tion. But, by and large, the Washington attitude 
is that the federal government will do only what 
the states cannot and will not do. 

What changes are needed to keep the states 
abreast of the stream of governmental develop- 
ment in order to save the states and through them 
the whole decentralized system? On the basis of 
intimate experience with all levels of government 
for a decade, the writer is willing to make several 
suggestions. 

First, the development of aids for the hard- 
pressed state legislator. Bigger salaries, longer 
sessions, more research aids are essential if state 
legislatures are to turn out the type of laws which 
will maintain the importance of the states in our 
governmental system. The same tools are essential 
for legislation which will give local government a 
chance to maintain its position. 

The contrast between the research, the lengthy 
hearings, and the hours of debate which accom- 
pany most important federal bills and the hasty 
consideration which poorly-paid state legislators, 
operating under constitutional restrictions on 
length of session, can give bills, is all too revealing. 

Second, the states must reapportion their legis- 
latures to give the great metropolitan communi- 


ties a more decent break. The present tendency 
to legislate against the metropolis encourages 
direct federal-local relations and in the long run 
will operate against the state governments. The 
Republican who votes against reapportionment 
because he doesn’t want the urban Democratic 
politicians in power in the state capitol is thereby 
voting against his own party’s position of keep- 
ing power in the hands of the states. A unit of 
government which does not represent the people 
or meet their problems is bound to lose out in 
the long run. 

Third, the states must establish merit systems 
of broad coverage including some higher salaried 
positions. No matter how sincere and hard work- 
ing they may be, two-year or four-year term offi- 
cials cannot develop administrative machinery 
which will compete with that of well paid and gen- 
erally permanent tenure federal officials. 

Fourth, the devices for interstate cooperation 
which the Council of State Governments and other 
organizations have been fostering for several 
years must be extended. Where the states do not 
fill the gaps between their governments, it is in- 
evitable that Washington will. 


Legislative Sessions 


As of June 25, 1940 
Now Meeting 


Regular Sessions Convened 
January 9 

Special Sessions 

Recent Adjournments 

Regular Sessions Convened Adjourned 
Mississippi... ... January 2.........May 13 
New York.......January 3.........May 30 
South Carolina..January 9......... June 8 

Special Sessions 
Pennsylvania. ...May 


'‘Convened January 10, 1939 and recessed 
September 15 to reconvene June 25, 1940— 
met June 10 in committee of the whole. 

*Convened January 29, 1940—Recessed May 
24 to reconvene December 2, 1940. 

’Convened May 23, 1940—Recessed June 7 to 
reconvene July 22, 1940. Calling second spe- 
cial session for June 26. 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 


Lucius F. Hallet 


Ir 1s with sincere regret that the death of Mr. Lucius 
F. Hallet of the American Municipal Association is re- 
ported. From 1931 to 1934 Mr. Hallet was a valued 
member of the staff of the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation before this organization evolved into the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. His kindly and sympathetic 
nature earned him many friends, and his broad mature 
knowledge of government made him respected by stu- 
dents of government and administration throughout the 
nation. 


Pennsylvania Joint Commission Reports 


Tue Joint State Government Commission of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Pennsylvania has recently published 
a report of its “History, Purposes and Activities.” The 
report was prepared by A. Alfred Wasserman, Director 
of the Commission. The Commission was established by 
an act passed in July 1937, and an amendment in 1939 
increased the membership of the body from thirteen to 
nineteen members. Of these, ten are appointed by the 
Speaker from the House of Representatives; seven are 
appointed from the Senate by the President Pro Tem- 
pore; and both the Speaker and the President Pro Tem- 
pore are designated as members by law. The Com- 
mission performs essentially the same functions 
legislative councils in other states. Speaker of the 
House, Ellwood J. Turner, is Chairman. 


Tax Duplication 


IN FINANCING the new national defense program Con- 
gress has called for increases in federal taxes in five 
important categories, which duplicate sources from 
which over sixty per cent of all state tax revenues, 
excepting payroll taxes for unemployment compensa- 
tion, are collected, according to Editorial Research Re- 
ports. 


FEDERAL-STATE DUPLICATION OF TAXES 


Federal Number State 
Yield of States Yield 
Imposing 
Tax 1939 Tax 1939 
Net income.. $1,827,778,775 34 $ 352,056,924 
206,705,652* 31 440,035,949** 
Tobacco. .... 593-172,242 25 58,004,115 
Alcoholic 
Beverages.. 602,015,511 48 212,053,844 
Gasoline... .. 215,217,325 48 800,089,161 
$3,444,559,595 $1 862,239,993 


*Manufacturers’ excise taxes. 
**Includes gross receipts and gross income taxes. 


Taxes which are duplicated by both federal and state 
governments fall into six categories: Income taxes, 
estate and inheritance taxes, sales and manufacturers’ 
excise taxes, tobacco taxes, liquor taxes, and gasoline 
taxes. For more than a decade this duplication of taxes 
has been a subject of complaint. In 1935 the Council of 
State Governments issued a study prepared by the Inter- 
state Commission on Conflicting Taxation in which 
three alternative plans were offered for the elimination 
of federal-state tax conflicts. The first of these plans 
called for extreme centralization of the taxing power 
in the Federal Government, the proceeds to be shared 
with the states. The other two plans called for lesser 
degrees of centralization, but recommended reserving 
the tobacco tax for the exclusive use of the Federal 
Government. Despite these efforts to find a solution to 
the problem of duplicating taxation, no plan has as yet 
been put into operation for their elimination. 


Mortgage Holidays Extended 


Tue action of New York and Wisconsin legislatures in 
extending mortgage moratorium legislation until July 
and April, 1941, respectively, recalls that a dozen other 
states have such moratorium laws in effect. The New 
York extension also applies to anti-deficiency judgment 
laws. Connecticut and North Dakota have laws which 
prohibit the taking of deficiency judgments in mortgage 
foreclosures ; and seventeen other states limit the condi- 
tions under which such judgments may be obtained. 

Both types of legislation were depression measures, 
designed to protect home owners from mortgage fore- 
closures. 

In approving the New York extensions, Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman said that “the legislature is doing 
property owners a very real disservice by failing to take 
constructive steps to taper off the mortgage mora- 
torium.” 


Correction 


THe -articLe, “West Virginia Explores Judicial and 
Administrative Reforms” which appeared on page 87 
of the May issue of Strate GOVERN MENT included a small 
cartoon over the caption “Justices Compete for Busi- 
ness.” This illustration included a reference to Marrying 
Sam, a justice of the peace. It appears, however, that 
West Virginia is one of the few states which do not 
permit justices of the peace to perform marriage cere- 
monies. In fact, West Virginians are more than a little 
proud of the fact that only ministers can perform 
marriages. This was a well-intentioned error of the 
editorial staff and was in no way the responsibility of 
the author, Miss Frances P. DeLancy. 
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Relief and the States 
(Continued from page 126) 


not believe there is any State in the Union where 
people subscribe to this principle of local govern- 
ment more than we do in Maryland. But we 
achieve this through certain carefully thought out 
practices which work toward an efficient and satis- 
factory combination of local-state efforts. In 
Maryland we believe, and believe strongly, in local 
administrative boards. The program is too new, 
the untried areas too many, to attempt to operate 
without the leavening influence of lay opinion. We 
place the primary direction of the program in the 
hands of an administrative board of seven citizens, 
carefully selected by the county commissioners 
from a list of eligible persons submitted by the 
State Department. The executive director of the 
county is responsible to the members of that board, 
and they in turn are answerable to the State 
Department. 

The State Department promulgates general 
rules and regulations and the local board is free 
to make additional policies not contrary to the 
State plan. The State Department periodically 
audits accounts, maintaining a staff of field super- 
visors whose duty it is to see that the local unit 
conforms to State requirements. By this combina- 
tion we believe that we assure to the citizens of 
our State a measure of desirable uniformity, and 
a capacity for State-wide planning which would 
not otherwise be possible. 

The basic conception of State-local relationship, 
as developed in Maryland, is that administrative 
responsibility should rest primarily on the local 
political subdivisions, which should also bear some 
part of the financial burden; the function of the 
State Department should be advisory and super- 
visory over the local administrative bodies. 


FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION 


I believe that some of the same character of 
relationship can be created between the States and 
the Federal Government. At times certain actions 
taken by the Federal departments may seem to 
permit too great Federal control. There is a danger 
that we may jump to too hasty conclusions, that 
we do not study carefully enough the purpose 
behind these acts, that we may very well find our- 
selves opposing constructive moves which would 
tend to strengthen, rather than undermine, the 
hand of the States. It goes without saying that the 
Federal agencies are grappling with perplexing 
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problems, as likewise are the States. They should 
be measured and judged by the sincerity of their 
intentions and objectives, and by the amount of 
thought and study which goes into their decisions, 
Present and future conditions may require that the 
States look to Federal financial participation and 
the setting of minimum standards of performance 
by the Federal agencies, combined with a positive 
leadership in general direction. At the same time 


the States can maintain their conviction that a high | 


degree of self-determination on the part of the 
States is imperative. I should like to see the Federal 
departments withdraw gradually from the field of 


direct administration, and supply to the States the - 


type of advisory and supervisory service, along 
with financial participation, that Maryland renders 
to its local agencies. The Federal Government is in 
a position to lay down broad principles of national 


policy, and to study effective methods of carrying | 


these into effect; but it should not be necessary 
for it to administer the programs directly, at the 
expense of State and local initiative and respon- 
sibility. 

In saying this, I would distinguish between 
those programs in which the objective is primarily 
national, that is to say, within the powers dele- 
gated to the Federal Government exclusively, and 
those where the general welfare of individual citi- 
zens or groups of citizens is involved. In the latter 
field cooperation is essential, and the primary ad- 
ministrative responsibility should rest upon the 
States, within the broad outlines of policy laid 
down by Congress. Too much centralization in the 
Federal Government will not only upset the balance 
of Federal-State relations, and tend to destroy 
the spirit of local self-government, but it will 
throw such additional burdens upon the Federal 
Government as to interfere seriously with the 
performance of strictly Federal functions, such as 
national defense, for example. 

Let us examine for a moment the basis of Fed- 
eral financial participation. Certainly it is regarded 
as a step forward that the lederal share of ex- 
penditures for the three types of public assistance 
is now on the same basis—one-half for all cate- 
gories, instead of one-third for aid to dependent 
children, and one-half for old age assistance and 
the blind, as.was formerly the case. This was a 
difference which had‘no reason and it is a matter 
of satisfaction that dependent children will now 
benefit in the same proportion. 

The bases of sharing in the costs of administra- 
tion, however, have not yet been made uniform. 
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The States still receive, as the contribution of the 
Federal Government toward administration of 
old-age assistance, 5% of the total Federal assist- 
ance payments during the period, whereas in the 
case of aid to dependent children and the blind, 
the Federal Government pays one-half of the 
actual expenditures for administration. These 
three should be made uniform, due to the fact 
that unnecessary complexity arises from lack of 
such uniformity. Whether this should be accom- 
plished by making old age assistance like the other 
two, or by making the latter two like old age as- 
sistance, is a moot question. 


DiIvIsION OF Costs COMPLEX 

The difficulty which the departments encounter 
when the Federal Government offers to pay one- 
half actual administrative costs is an expressed 
need on the part of the Federal agencies to ex- 
amine what items of administration go into the 
total. Methods for determining these costs are 
still questionable, and elaborate systems of time 
studies are burdensome to the agency. Most 
States have multiple administration—that is, all 
types of relief and assistance, including the re- 
ferral of persons for \W.P.A., the distribution of 
surplus commodities, and so on, are lodged in the 
same department. To isolate the separate costs of 
each type of program is a complex problem in 
cost accounting which has not yet been solved sat- 
isfactorily. 

On the other hand, there are weighty arguments 
against the use of a percentage of total expendi- 
tures as a way to determine what administrative 
costs ought to be. This has frequently been 
pointed out, but to illustrate one of the weaknesses 
of the use of a percentage as a measure of admin- 
istration, let me use the following example: Let 
us say that in one hypothetical department of pub- 
lic welfare every $1,000 of expenditures in a given 
month is divided as follows: $100 for administra- 
tion, and $900 for assistance to 100 families at $9 
per month. Thus the administration is 10% of 
total expenditures. But let us assume that due to 
a sudden realization of how inadequate a $9 per 
month grant is, this department increases the 
grant to $18 per month, or double what it was 
before. It takes no more administrative money to 
care for the same 100 cases. But now, of a sud- 
den, the agency expends not $900 for assistance 
but $1800; it still spends its $100 for administra- 
tion out of a new total of $1900, and its percent- 
age is now only slightly over 5% instead of 10% 


as before. Thus the mere moving up or down of 
the average assistance grant so affects the per- 
centage that it is open to question and furnishes 
no basis of comparing one State with another. 

After weighing carefully, however, the com- 
plexities faced in attempting to arrive at a 
mutually acceptable administrative cost break- 
down, on the one hand, as against the financial 
penalties incurred by States of very limited re- 
sources under the 5% basis of payment, I am very 
definitely in favor of the Federal Government’s 
participation in administrative costs in all the 
categories of relief on the basis of one-half of 
actual cost. The percentage basis of total expendi- 
tures still in effect in the field of old age assistance 
seems to me to be unrealistic and unsound, and 
should be abandoned. 

So much for Federal financial participation. 
What of the sharing as between States and local 
units? Looking at the country as a whole we 
find some States in which the total cost is borne 
by the State. In others, the local community also 
pays its share. In Maryland we use the latter 
method. We believe in some assumption of the 
cost by the local unit, by which the people were 
made relief conscious, but there are numerous 
criticisms which can be made of the present 
method, criticisms which are applicable to many 
other States. 


TAXES FOR RELIEF 


At the present time, in Maryland, the laws 
governing old age assistance and public assistance 
to the needy blind require the local units to con- 
tribute a stated proportion of the total costs. In 
old age assistance, for example, the local units 
pay one-sixth, the State one-third, and the Federal 
Government one-half. Now, it is a well-known 
fact that in every local community a one cent levy 
on $100 of assessable property will raise varying 
amounts, depending upon the wealth of the com- 
munity. In the poorer communities it will re- 
quire a considerably higher tax in order to raise a 
sum sufficient to provide assistance for needy 
persons. In Maryland, for example, one local 
unit is taxing itself 8.45 cents on real property in 
order to raise the necessary funds for old age as- 
sistance, and doing it less adequately than another 
community which needs to tax itself only 1.41 


cents. It is also true that the poorer community 


will have a higher incidence of need. 
It would therefore seem wise to explore the 
possibility, where local units are contributing to 
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assistance costs, of equalizing this tax burden. 
This could be done by establishing a standard levy 
upon each $100 of assessable property, and re- 
quiring this, uniformly, of all local units. Other 
means will then have to be found for supplying 
the difference. It would seem desirable to urge 
that the Social Security Board make a thorough 
study of the different methods of financing and 
place at the disposal of the States factual material 
which will aid in arriving at a sound basis of finan- 
cial sharing. 

Another shortcoming which one sees in the fi- 
nancial situation, viewing the country as a whole, 
is the disproportionate amounts appropriated for 
the varying types of assistance. Frequently the 
amount of money allotted to dependent children is 
proportionately much less than that for other pro- 
grams. General relief is certainly much less ade- 
quately provided for than the special forms of 
assistance. In Maryland, | am glad to say, we have 
State funds available for aid to dependent children 
equal in amount to that which we provide for the 
aged. I do not believe we can allow our sympa- 
thies for one special group to lead us into the error 
of providing adequately for one at the expense 
of another. It is one of the most difficult things 
for the citizens of this country to understand— 
especially when they see a concrete instance where 
living side by side is one aged individual who re- 
ceives $20 per month, whereas in the same block 
lives a family with four or five children, where the 
grant is no more than that and oftentimes even 


less. 


GENERAL RELIEF IN MARYLAND 


And this leads me directly to the second part of 
my discussion today—that having to do with un- 
met needs. I regard as one of the outstanding 
deficiencies today the inadequate provision made 
for general relief. For some reason the public still 
thinks of the individuals who are receiving gen- 
eral relief as a large body of able-bodied unem- 
ployed who are living on the so-called “dole.’”’ In 
Maryland we find this is not true. A recent study 
of the general relief rolls revealed the fact that 
by far the greatest proportion of recipients of gen- 
eral relief are individuals who are incapacitated, 
or families who have no able-bodied wage-earner. 
We found a great preponderance of persons in 
middle age who were bedridden, or if not actu- 
ally bedridden, at least too handicapped to be em- 
ployed. We found that general relief was an 
essential supplement to a work program for the 


unemployed, chiefly to take care of cases of tem- 
porary illness, and periods of waiting for as. 
signment. 

Furthermore, it must be emphasized at this 
point, that in addition to the unemployables on 
relief, there are also many able-bodied persons re. 
ceiving assistance through local and state funds, 
The Federal Government established the W.P.A, 


presumably on the theory that it would take care of | 
needy employables. Actually the W.P.A, | 


has never taken care of all the needy able-bodied 
unemployed, and the States have been compelled 
to assume this additional burden. Due in large 
measure to this W.P.A. deficiency in many States, 
the relief problem both of the needy employables 
and the unemployables, has become so great that 
Federal funds are badly needed to avoid genuine 
and wide-spread suffering. 


FEDERAL GRANTS FOR GENERAL RELIEF ? 


Many feel that until the Federal Government 
shares in the cost of general relief we shall con- 
tinue to have this uncovered area. They argue 
that there is no less reason why the Federal Goy- 
ernment should share in this type of, public as- 
sistance than in others. As has been pointed out 
frequently, one reason for Federal participation in 
assistance is to make available its greater taxing 
powers. Another is that the causes of unemploy- 
ment are nationwide in their origin and often the 
poorest areas are least able to bear the cost. More- 
over, the Federal Government has placed itself 
on record as taking care of the needs of the unem- 
ployed. This responsibility should extend to the 
needs of those awaiting assignment, those too far 
from projects to be assigned, those who lose 
wages through illness. ‘here is a widespread feel- 
ing that the States should assume an active role in 
urging such Federal grants-in-aid. 

Another aspect of this general situation, the 
existence of which indicates that the present pro- 
gram is not adequate and effective, is that pre- 
sented by migrants. Some idea of the extent of 
this problem is gained when we are told that in 
one State (California) during the four and a 
half year period from July 1, 1935 through 1939 
more than 350,000 migrants in need of manual 
employment entered the State by automobiles at 
border checking stations. Obviously, a great many 
more actually entered the State by other modes of 
conveyance and were not checked by Department 
of Agriculture representatives. We of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Seaboard States had a somewhat 
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similar problem although not to the same degree 
as California. 

This migration of large groups brought with it 
increasingly difficult problems including housing, 
health, education and relief. The ingress of such 
a great number of persons into California pre- 
sented a perplexing problem, particularly because 
the groups were accustomed to work in a non- 
mechanized and non-irrigated agriculture and 
could not satisfactorily be absorbed in communi- 
ties where there already existed serious problems. 
It would seem to be unreasonable to penalize 
States such as California by allowing them to be 
saddled with the burdens of other States without 
any help from those States to care for needy per- 
sons who may have been born and lived all their 
lives in another section but migrate to California 
or elsewhere when they are in want. 


SoLUTION OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS VITAL 


It need hardly be mentioned that we must be 
concerned with the cost to the taxpayer of these 
extended services, and none of us is unmindful of 
that fact. However, we must recognize to the 
full that the future of our democracy depends in 
no small measure upon our ability to solve our 
social problems. We cannot long endure as a na- 
tion with hungry persons in our midst. Simply 
stated, our single, over-all objective is to stimu- 
late private industry to provide work as rapidly 
as possible for all those able to work. Until that 
desirable goal is achieved, we must continue to 
carry on public work and to insure against unem- 
ployment. With that in mind, we cannot allow a 
decrease in the number of W.P.A. jobs until the 
number of unemployed decreases proportionately. 
With full recognition of the existing differences 
in estimates of the number of unemployed, it 
is still true that only a portion of the unem- 
ployed are assigned to public work. If we go into 
a large defense program the unemployment situa- 
tion may change completely, and when expendi- 


tures for employables decrease many inadequacies — 


in the present program for the unemployables 
can be corrected. 

Undoubtedly, tnore and more benefits can be 
realized if we develop our public employment 
services to the greatest possible extent. The pe- 
riodic “cut-offs” from the rolls of W.P.A. have 
also resulted in much detriment to social work 
administration. Unexpected lay-offs find the 
worker with very little, if any, savings and entail 
definite distress during the period of lay-off when 


experience has showry that additional need for 
medical care is appayent. Furthermore, this con- 
stant turnover has definite psychological disad- 
vantages. It would seem to be a much-hoped-for 
day, when steady and evenly balanced work pro- 
grams can be the expected thing, making for con- 
tinuity of occupation with its encouragement to the 
individual and his family. 

Moreover, we cannot lose sight of the fact that, 
even when industry operates to the fullest, we shall 
still have a continuing need for assistance. In the 
first place, the proportion of the aged in the popu- 
lation is constantly increasing. In America the 
proportion of older persons has _ increased 
markedly. Whereas in 1900 we had slightly over 
3,000,000 persons over the age of 65, we now 
have over 8,000,000, and authorities estimate 
that by 1980 one-seventh of our population will be 
over the age of 65 and one-third of our entire 
population will be over 50 years of age. With 
the struggle which younger wage earners are hav- 
ing to support their own growing families, we 
cannot expect the entire burden of old age to fall 
upon sons and daughters. A large portion of sup- 
port of aged persons for some time to come will 
continue to rest upon relatives, but eventually an 
even larger group will be provided for in their 
old age by insurance payments. 

Another serious contributing factor to the con- 
tinuing need for assistance is the increasing dif- 
ficulty which persons over 45 find in keeping their 
jobs or securing new jobs in private industry. 
While every effort should be made to éncourage 
industry in its efforts to absorb this group, we 
cannot close our eyes to the modern mechanizing 
of industry, the raising of standards of health and 
competence which give the advantage to the 
younger wage-earner. 


PusLic HEALTH AND RELIEF 


One of the still uncovered areas of government 
provision for the welfare of our citizens is that 
which has to do with medical and hospital care. A 
recent nationwide survey of health, conducted by 
the United States Public Health Service, which 
tabulated its results from 800,000 house-to-house 
interviews, showed that disability illnesses oc- 
curred among families on relief at a rate 57% 
higher than among families with annual incomes 
of $3,000 and over. Much of the present necessity 
for aid to dependent children is due to incapacita- 
tion of the wage-earner. 

This can have but one meaning for an intelligent 
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nation: That money spent in preventing disease 
before it occurs and in providing medical care be- 
fore health has been permanently destroyed is 
but the essence of good national economy. I 
realize that there are many differing points of 
view with respect to the manner in which this in- 
crease of medical care can be provided for the 
low income groups. It would seem, however, that 
a solution can be found to the problem of preserv- 
ing the relation between physician and patient, and 
at the same time make it possible to preserve the 
health of our community by the fullest use of the 
great advances in medical knowledge. 

In testing the adequacy and effectiveness of the 
Social Security program, we must, of course, 
recognize the fact that large groups of workers 
are not as yet covered by the provisions of the 
Unemployment Compensation laws. Groups 
omitted from this coverage are agricultural work- 
ers, domestic servants and employees of non- 
profit organizations. Furthermore, no plan has as 
yet been devised for the coverage of self-em- 
ployees and certain other groups. If Unemploy- 
ment Compensation is a desirable undertaking of 
government, as I firmly believe it to be, then it 
must follow that employees who have just as 
much right to protection against enforced idleness 
ought not to be discriminated against simply be- 
cause of their type of employment. Personally, I 
am of the belief that our Social Security program 
will not be adequate and completely effective until 
it covers the entire range of those employees not 
now covered whose interests demand that they 
be given the protection afforded others. 

This country came a long way when it moved 
from the period of emergency relief to a more 
permanent plan of public welfare. Now we have 
before us the continuing task of assuring a decent 
administration of assistance, with the least possi- 
ble damage to the self-respect and initiative of the 
beneficiary. To maintain this self-respect, those in 
charge of the administration of assistance, as 
well as the general public must free themselves of 
the now outmoded idea that the need for assistance 
is a fault of the individual and move on to an 
understanding of basic social causes. Most men 
wish to work. The nature of the human being is 
such that enforced idleness for the greatest pro- 
portion of men and women is the most exacting 
punishment to which they can be subjected. Use- 
ful occupation is a right and wish of all citizens. 

In attempting to answer candidly and _ thor- 
oughly the question as to the adequacy and effec- 


tiveness of present relief practices, we cannot es- 
cape the question as to how the personnel or ad- 
ministration of the relief program ought to be 
selected and maintained. I refer to the question 
of civil service requirements or, as an alternative, 
politically dictated set-ups for administration. | 
submit that the handling of relief problems should 
be kept definitely out of the field of politics. The 
selection of officials to administer these programs 


ought to be strictly upon the basis of merit and | 


of demonstrated fitness for the important class of 
work involved. Social workers, in the best sense 
of the word, and persons with business experience 
and judgment ought to be selected to disburse the 
public moneys in such great amount rather than 
politically selected workers with no training in 
this specialized field. 


IMPORTANCE OF MERIT SYSTEM 


It is not an exaggeration to say that a social 
program will be only as successful as are the people 
who are entrusted to carry it out. An important 
reason for eliminating political consideration is 
that, if politics is a guiding consideration in the 
administration of relief, public welfare activities 
will be largely discredited. In Maryland, I am 
happy to report, the entire personnel from the 
head of the department down to the humblest 
employee is included in the State Merit System. 
Appointments are made after all applicants are 
subjected to competitive examinations and _ the 


appointees are fully protected by law so that 


partisan politics occupy no place in the administra- 
tion of our public welfare program. I repeat that 
this desirable situation does more than any other 
one thing to insure the integrity of administration 
in a way that will guarantee general public support. 

The challenging question with which we are 
faced, it seems to me, is how effectively a democ- 
racy such as ours can cope with these vast social 
problems. I do not believe that it is out of keep- 
ing with the principles of democratic government 
that we should find this way. On the contrary, it 
is not only a legitimate, but a primary, function 
of government to provide such a broad program 
of welfare for the people. We can bend our best 
efforts in this direction, even though we believe 
firmly that only a job in private industry, at decent 
wages and under wholesome conditions of work, 
can be the true prevention for continuing depend- 
ency. 

The final statement of the Washington Con- 
ference on “Children in a Democracy” holds these 
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to be the convictions of the American people: 

“That democracy can flourish only as citizens 
have faith in the integrity of their fellow men 
and capacity to cooperate with them in advancing 
the ends of personal and social living. 

“That such faith and such capacity can best be 
established in childhood and within the family cir- 
cle. Here the child should find affection which 
gives self-confidence, community of interest which 
induces cooperation, ethical values which influ- 
ence conduct. Secure family life is the founda- 
tion of individual happiness and social well-being. 

“That even in infancy, and increasingly in later 
years, the welfare of the child depends not alone 
upon the care provided within the family, but also 
upon the safeguards and services provided by 
community, State, and Nation.” 

Only to the degree that we successfully cope 
with the many serious social problems created by 
our changing modern system of living can we, 
as public officials to whom has been entrusted the 
guidance of our people, truly claim to have carried 
out our mission. Only to the degree that we find 
adequate solutions for these social problems can 
we claim success in a changed world, where social 
economy has come to be perhaps the most impor- 
tant consideration of all. 

In the light of the thoughtful attention that is 
being focused upon these and other weighty mat- 
ters of government and administration here at this 
Governors’ Conference, as well as in the halls of 
Congress in Washington, I am confident that the 
responsible heads of government will not fail in 
their task, but that the desired objectives will be 
reached and our people of every age and condition 
benefited immeasurably thereby. 

Obviously all phases of this important topic 
have not been covered in this discussion but if I 
have presented some thoughts that will be provoca- 
tive of further constructive discussion, some 
slight contribution has been made to a tremen- 
dously important cause. 


Tribute to Machiavelli 


Machiavelli, the Italian philosopher of political op- 
portunism, unduly limited the field of his generalization 
when he advised “put not your faith in princes’: 

The time: September, 1938. 

The speaker: Adolf Hitler. 

“We have assured all our immediate neighbors of 
the integrity of their territory as far as Germany is 
concerned, This is no hollow phrase. It is our sacred 
will.” 


America’s First Line of Defense 
(Continued from page 124) 

I hope and believe that the cities where such a 
thing can happen are very few and far between. 
I realize also that we can never hope to stamp out 
all corruption, that in every walk of life there are 
some crooks. I know that we can never hope to 
secure perfect government with 100 per cent effi- 
ciency, but I also believe firmly that by wiping 
out the spoils system, by attracting to government 
able and honest men and women, and then assur- 
ing them of reasonable security as long as they 
perform their work well, we can do much to in- 
crease the respect of the average citizen for his 
government. 

Government is never a very popular institution. 
It interferes with the lives of citizens, it regulates 
and restricts their privileges, and puts them in 
jail, suspends their various licenses, and worst of 
all it takes some of their hard-earned money away 
from them in taxes. : 


EFFECTIVE DEMOCRACY NECESSARY 

If you try the patience of the American citizen 
too long with stupid, inefficient, wasteful, selfish 
government, he is going to make up his mind that 
the system is wrong, then with others he is going 
to discuss ways and means of substituting some- 
thing else for it. He is then at the state where 
he is ripe for any quack philosophy that may come 
along. 

With all its natural handicaps which include 
slowness, deliberation, a certain measure of cum- 
bersomeness, and sometimes faulty reasoning, rep- 
resentative government needs and should have a 
public service second to none in the world. Then, 
at least, the day to day functions will be performed 
as well as they are performed in business and in- 
dustry, where competent personnel organizations 
are maintained. 

We have maintained our form of government 
for over 150 years. We like it. We want to main- 
tain our freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and all our other liberties. We are determined 
that we shall maintain them. An unexcelled pub- 
lic service with its consequent increase in the re- 
spect of our citizens is the best answer to the 
current trend to absolute dictatorship in the inter- 
est of national efficiency. I know of no other way 
to achieve it under democracy than through a com- 
petent and honestly administered merit system of 
civil service. 
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THE STATES 


COOPERATE 


New York Cooperation—1940 


Tue 1940 New York legislative session continued the 
admirable record of that body with respect to trade bar- 
riers, as a result of the activities of the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation. In commenting on 
this Harold C. Ostertag, Chairman of the Cooperation 
Committee, stated: “It is most pleasing to point out 
that the New York State Legislature has not passed a 
single bill of a discriminatory nature during the past 
two years.” 

During the 1940 session, eleven trade barrier bills 
on seven different subjects were introduced in the New 
York legislature. Of these, not one reached a final 
vote in either house. The majority were not reported 
from committee. 

Other important accomplishments of the New York 
Cooperation Committee during the 1940 session include 
the successful sponsorship of various uniform and re- 
ciprocal laws, conservation and liquor control measures, 
and legislation granting certain additional powers to 
the Interstate Sanitation Commission. 


Colorado River Compact Advances 


Reports from Governor E. P. Carville of Nevada indi- 
cate that representatives of Arizona, California and 
Nevada for the first time in twenty years reached a 
tentative agreement concerning the allocation of the 
lower basin waters of the Colorado River. 

The understanding was reached at a closed confer- 
ence of more than twenty representatives of the inter- 
ested states, which met in Los Angeles. The ratification 
of this agreement by the appropriate agencies of the 
states will be an important step toward the completion 
of the Colorado River Tri-State Compact. 


Georgia Shrimps vs. Florida Shrimps 


Georcia and Florida, at the instigation of Governors 
Rivers and Cone and Florida’s Supervisor of Conserva- 
tion, R. L. Dowling, have eliminated trade barriers as 
regards the seafoods industry. 

Early in 1939, the legislatures of both states repealed 
all retaliatory measures relating to the handling of fish- 
ery products, and adopted new licensing laws and regu- 
latory measures. Previously, Florida had imposed, but 
never had collected, a $2,000 non-resident license on all 
shrimp boats. To prevent the competition of Georgia 
shrimps, Florida could invoke this $2,000 license. As a 
result, hundreds of boats coming down the coast from 
the middle Atlantic and Georgia shrimp waters would 
detour around the Florida peninsula and transport their 
cargoes to harbors where no such penalty was imposed. 


1440 STATE 


Although for years there had been little attention paid 
to the law, recently, the Florida Supervisor of Conserva- 
tion attempted to enforce it. Georgia's fishing industry 
immediately demanded a retaliatory license law. The 
result was a $500 license on all non-resident dealers in 
seafoods. Armed with this authority, Georgia’s con- 
servation agents boarded non-resident shrimp boats that 
were unloading cargoes in Georgia and demanded a 
$500 non-resident license. 

At this stage of the difficulty, Supervisor Dowling in- 
terested Governor Fred P. Cone of Florida and Gover- 
nor E. D. Rivers of Georgia in the problem. Pre-session 
legislative committees met twice in Atlanta and once in 
Tallahassee. A joint committee was formed which was 
successful in drafting common-sense license laws for 
both states. 

Dealers in seafood in the two states are now on an 
equal footing. Each state levies the same fees and pro- 
vides the same general supervision. As a result, trade 
between the two states is free of unpleasantness, en- 
forcement is simplified, and the volume of business has 
increased. 


Interchangeable Tax Tokens 


TAX TOKENS by which shoppers pay sales tax levies in 
Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi have been made 
interchangeable in these three states by mutual agree- 
ment. The exchange feature makes tax collections easier 
for those who customarily buy in two or more of the 
states, since both sales and use taxes may be paid with 
the tokens. 


Marine Fisheries Conservation 


THE soLuTION of marine fisheries problems affecting 
fourteen Atlantic seaboard states may now be hastened 
through the creation of an interstate marine fisheries 
commission. Congress recently approved a House joint 
resolution giving states permission to establish this 
commission and enter into fisheries compacts, subject to 
Congressional approval. 

The proposed commission would include twenty-eight 
with advisory powers 
only. Its function would be to study recommendations 


members—two from each state 


made by member states with respect to methods of regu- 
lation best designed to preserve the fishing industry and 
maintain the highest possible annual catch. 

The states would be empowered by the plan to nego- 
tiate and enter into reciprocal agreements creating uni- 
form regulations along the coastline. The commission 
would have as advisers fish conservation technicians 
from the states and the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, and 
a committee of sport and commercial fishermen. 
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THEY SAY 


Wet, Dry, Damp 


Lire in the United States, as long as we continue to 
have 48 state governments, seems sure to have variety. 
After all, it’s nice to live in a country where every state 
and region has not been reduced to a single dead level. 

Take repeal of prohibition. As a national experiment, 
prohibition was discarded. But the problem of liquor 
was not solved. It remained for 48 states to resume 
experimenting on this perennial problem. 

Now, six years after repeal, three states are dry, and 
local option areas in 35 other states take in one-sixth 
of the country’s people. The Council of State Govern- 
ments, surveying the liquor situation, finds that 17 states 
have tried out the state monopoly system, while 28 re- 
turned the liquor business to private hands under a 
license system. 

A vast deal of experience in dealing with the liquor 
problem is being piled up in these 48 laboratories. And 
that was one of the hopes of the founders—that each 
state should be able to draw on the experience of the 
others in seeking better answers to political and social 
questions. 

Vicksburg (Miss.) Post-Herald 


Warfare Between the States 


WHETHER the European war had its genesis in eco- 
nomic frustrations is debatable. But that economic 
disorders which sprang from rigid nationalistic pro- 
grams to limit the flow of goods across international 
borders contributed to the ultimate resort to force can 
scarcely be doubted. European nations tried to live 
within themselves. Formidable trade barriers were 
erected. 

This process began immediately following the World 
War. It was inspired by a false idea that a war-weary 
nation could more quickly revive itself economically 
by trying to feed and clothe itself from domestic sources 
of supply regardless of how meagre such resources might 
be. Thus it was that tariff rates were raised to extreme 
levels. The use of foreign exchange was regulated 
in the name of self-containment. Quotas were imposed 
to reduce the quantity of imports. An impoverished and 
sick continent felt that it could restore its economic 
health by dosing itself heavily with ideas of  self- 
sufficiency. 

The results were disastrous. International commerce, 
which is a vital ingredient of any nation’s prosperity, 
remained subnormal for twenty years. Unemployment 
in various countries grew to great proportions until it 
was finally eliminated in building armaments for another 
conflict. National debts increased. Taxes became more 
numerous and more onerous. The efforts of nations to 


live within themselves were gathering cumulative de- 
structive force. Domestic unrest was offset by diversion 
of people’s attention to foreign quarrels and later to 
actual invasions. 

Americans were inclined either to ignore the situa- 
tion or to remark merely that it was an unfortunate 
European condition. But strange as it may seem, this 
nation itself during the past decade has been emulating 
Europe’s sad example. For our forty-eight States, larger 
in number than Europe’s countries, have been con- 
stantly erecting barriers to a free flow of commerce 
between them. The process has been carried so far 
that State officials acknowledge that a dangerous con- 
dition exists. Through national conferences they have 
tried to stem the tide of discriminatory treatment by 
one State of another. But the situation still remains 
extremely serious . 

Providence (R. I.) Journal 


America’s Crazy Quilt 


THE SENATE monopoly committee, investigating the 
crazyquilt pattern of border blockades and tariff walls 
damming the flow of interstate trade, has brought to 
light the story of Old Hickory, Tenn.—a telling but 
typical example of the kind of foolishness these barriers 
solemnly endorse. 

With the municipal power plant of that community 
disabled by a lightning bolt which left the city’s 10,000 
inhabitants temporarily without light, water, and fire 
protection, a rush order for a transformer was sent to 
Chicago. To ensure speediest possible delivery, a motor 
carrier with the transformer was quickly dispatched to 
the stricken city. Suspecting his carrier might run into 
red tape, the shipper gave the driver a letter, stating the 
vehicle was on an errand of mercy, describing the plight 
of the city, and asking that if the machine should not 
conform to state regulations in every way, that it be 
allowed to pass through in view of its serious mission. 
But to no avail. Kentucky customs inspectors found the 
carrier 12 inches longer than their law permitted and 
refused to let it pass. Tennessee’s governor sent an 
urgent telegram, but pleas were ignored. Eventually 
$100 in funds was telegraphed to pay the required fine. 
Only then was the machine permitted to pass. What 
mattered it if aid to a city in danger was delayed 24 
hours, so long as one state got its pound of tribute? 

Laws were created to protect and further the public’s 
welfare, but laws which injure neighbor states, incite 
border warfare and generate illwill among our com- 
monwealths, assuredly hit wide of the mark in further- 
ing the public good. It still holds true: “United we 
stand, divided we fall!” 

Roseville (Calif.) Press 
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